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COMUMUNIGARTIONS. ~ 
ICE HOUSES. 

Mr Fessennen—Your correspondent C, whose 
communication was given vol. x. page 13 of the 
New England Farmer, complains of not being able 
to keep his ice through the summer, and imputes 
it to the soil on which his house is located, I have an 
ice house, which is built on the same kind of soil, 
which he describes, say a gravelly knoll. 
a pit, say from 8 to 12 inches larger than I intend- 
ed the frame. I dug it about 8 feet below the sur- 
face, and with the gravel, which came out of the 
pit, I raised it about 2 feet. My frame was 10 
feet long, 8 feet wide and 10 feet deep. 
it up with 2 inch hemlock planks, and filled the 
space on the outside, which was from 8 to 12 
inches, with tan, and rammed it down as fast as I 
planked it up till I came to the top of the frame. I 
then put on rafters of joists 4 or 5 inches square, 
and lined them and filled the space with tan, as 
tight as it could be rammed in, and then shingled 
the roof. The ends were boarded up, with a door 
at each end, for the convenience of filling the 
house. My house holds about 6 cords. I fill it 
with square pieces of ice, as close as Il can pack 
them. I put nothing between the layers of ice, nor 
on the sides, nor do I break any in pieces to fill up 
the spaces, except broken pieces that will not make 
good stowage. I have filled the house to the top 
of the frame. TI then fill the roof with shavings, 
and ram them down as tight as I can. I have had 
no difficulty in keeping my ice, and have spared 
as much as we have used,and have often ice in the 
house, when we clear it for filling afresh. I think 
shavings are better than straw, as they will not 
rot sosoun by the dampness. I go to the ice house 
at any time of day, when ice is wanted. My ice 
house has no drains to it. Underthe plank at bot- 
tom I rounded out a place lengthwise, about a 
foot deep, sloping towards the middle like an egg, 
cut in two lengthwise, which I think is sufficient 
to receive all the water that will waste from the 
ice. Iremain with respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Medford, Oct. 28, 1831. A SupscriBer. 

We sre personally acquainted with the writer 
of the above, who is a respectable and intelligent 
agriculturist in the neighborhood of Boston. We 
regret that he did not authorize us to add his name 
to his useful article.— Editor. 


SUN FLOWER OIL. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Dear Sir—I have read several articles in differ- 
ent newspapers, respecting the value of sun-flow- 
erseed, for the purpose of producing oil. The 
favorable manner in which this article was spoken 
of induced me to inake a trial myself. Accordingly 
last spring I planted nearly one half of an acre, 
the produce of which was thirty buskels of good 
seed. So far the success was equal to my expecta- 
ions. Last week [ took a quantity to the oil mill 
of Mr Smith in Ipswich, and the most we could 
procure from a bushel was two quarts. We at 
first made several trials by grinding and pressing, 
but in this way the most we could get was one 
quart and a half-pint, from one bushel. We then 
heated the seed, and pressed without grinding, but 
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did not succeed so well; we then ground and press- 
ed cold and procured two quarts, and this was the 
_most we could procure in any way. 


My object in making this statement, is to correct 
any wrong impressions that have been made, re- 
specting the value of this article. By the above 
experiment [ am certain it has been overrated by 
at least one half. 

After such a decided failure I do not feel much 
disposed to boast about raising sun-flowers, but 
will just observe that mine were mostly of the single 
headed kind, and some of them measured upwards 
‘of four feet in circumference. 


I presume the cause why it did not produce as 
_much when hot pressed as cold, was that the hull 
of the seed when hot absorbed the oil more readily 
Yours respectfully, Josepu Mann. 
Salisbury, Oct. 31, 1831. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CORN STALKS—Aaarn. 

Mr Epiror—I have no inclination fora corn 
stalk controversy, but beg leave to add the follow- 
ing to my communication of Sept. 28. Your cor- 
respondent from South Boston supposed my com- 
munication calculated to mislead, &c. I should ex- 
ceedingly regret any such result. I have read his 
statement with much interest, but still remain in 
the dark on certain points. He states that ‘ cows 
when fed with stalks must be fed to the full, that 
they must be satisfied or they will stand all day 
impatiently watching the cornfield,’ &c, and ‘ that 
they will neither eat grass nor drink water, so 
long as they expect anything better.’ This is 
doubtless true, but with my cows the case was of 
different character. To avoid the above evil my 
cows were fed with stalks late in the afternoon 
and at no othertime. They appeared to feed as 
usual through the day, until near the time for 
stalks, and when they sometimes arrived half an 
hour too soon, I repeatedly noticed that they found 
employment at feeding as before. Now if a full 
supply of stalks will greatly increase the milk, why 
should a small quantity in addition to the usual 
supply of grass diminish it? Thisis the main 
point concerning which I am in the dark. That 
my cows consumed more food, in all, on those 
days, when fed with stalks, than before or after, I 
cannot for a moment doubt ; and if it be a fact 
that grass feeding ceases to nourish the animal 
when her thoughts are on the corn stalks, 
it is certainly a fact of no small importance to the 
farmer. The quantity of stalks consumed by my 
cows, as stated before, was four hills each, per day, 
a small pittance to be sure, but considering the 
luxuriant growth of the season, including an 
abundance of suckers, not so scanty as might be at 
first supposed. 

It is much to be regretted that farmers (as 
they are called) are so much inclined to fullow an 
old practice taking it for granted that it is a good 
one. Few on this point perhaps have been more 


guilty than myself, Butin the corn stalk busi- 
ness I think there are very many who-have done 
as much as I have, feeding in this small way, the 
whole of which, so far as my late experience proves 
anything, is an entire loss and something worse 








into the bargain. If the best, and only successful 
mode of feeding, is to give them as many stalks as 
they will eat up cleanat one time (and I do not 
presume to doubt it,) it is certainly time for far- 
mers to attend to the subject ; for if this theory be 
correct, I am persuaded there are hundreds in 
Massachusetts sustaining yearly loss, and though 
some may think even green stalks a dry subject, 
on paper, I cherish a hope that the above may ex- 
cite further investigation and eventually benefit 
some others beside 
Your obedient servant, 
Newton, Oct. 14, 1831, E. F. Woopwarp. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
PRODUCTIVE CULTIVATION. 

Mr Fessenpen—To number the most acres, 
or to see who shall possess the largest domain 
ought not to be the chief ambition of the agricul- 
turist, butto strive for excellence in the cultivation 
of what land a man may already have in posses- 
sion; to see who can make the most at the least 
expense, from the fewest acres ; to make two and 
even twenty spears of grass grow where none be- 
fore vegetated. 


If such a strife for excellence were encouraged, 
we should see the man of few acres proudly stand- 
ing by the side, yea lifting his head higher than 
his more acred neighbor. ‘To encourage a compe- 
tition of this kind, and to show what may be raised 
on a small spot of ground, I give below the pro- 
duce of one acre, three years in succession, belong- 
ing to B. Norris, Esq. of this town, the truth of 
which can be abundantly verified, if required, 

Yours &c, L. W. B. 

Bristol, R. I. Nov. 2, 1831. 


1829. 
12178 bunches of onions, at 60 bushels to the 
thousand bunches, a common average, would be 
730 bushels of Onions. 


70 &“ Potatoes. 
50 66 Carrots. 
20 6“ Round Turnips. 
30 & Beets. 
4 “s Beans. 
3200 Ibs. Winter Squahses. 
150 - Cabbage heads. 


1830 
10560 bunches of Onions, equal to 
638 bushels Onions. 


80 ss Potatoes. 

30 “ Carrots. 

31 “« Round Turnips. 
26 “ Beets. 

3 pecks of beans. 

2500 Ibs. Winter Squashes. 
150 Cabbage. 
1831. 


10363 bunches of Onions equivalent to 
628 bushels of Onions. 


130 $s Potatoes. 
23 4 Round Turnips. 
30 ad Beets. 
2 pecks of Beans. 
2000 lbs, Winter Squashes. 


200 heads of Cabbage. 
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| anaual amount of the grain grown in that country, 
| (including wheat, oats, barley, rye and pulse) was) 
/112,000,0007 ; and that the amount of cattle, | 

Ma Fessexpen—lI have the past season, made! sheep, hides, wool, butter, cheese and poultry, 
an experiment on a fine White Sweet Water) was about as much more, making together more 


GRAPES, 


Grape (a vine somewhat extended.) AS 800M 43 / than a thousand million of dollars, Ac this rate 
the grape became two thirds grown, I picked off the whole national debt of Great Britain, vast as 
the leaves partially, in order to admit the sun to! jt js, would not exceed five crops. If we suppose 
the fruit, presuming that it would be benefited by _the population of the United States to amount to 
it, but much to my surprise it soon blasted, crack-| 13,000,000, and allow half a dollar a week as the 
ed open and withered, while on other parts of the | entire expense of the agricultural produce, con- 
vine the clusters were large, aud the grapes of full| sumed as food and clothing by each individual, it | 
size and of a delicious flavor, From this it ap-| will amount to near three hundred and forty mill- 





—— 





commerce of Antwerp, Ghent and Bruges. But 
Flanders still continues to be one of the richest, 
best cultivated, and most populous provinces in 
Europe. The ordinary revolutions of war and 
government easily dry up the sources of that 
wealth which arise from commerce only. That 
which arises from the more solid improvements of 
agriculture, is much more durable, and cannot he 
destroyed, but by those violent convulsions, occa. 
sioned by the depredatious of hostile and barbarous 
nations, for acentury together; such as happened 
for a century before and after the Roman empire, 
in the western provinces of Europe.’ 


pears evident that it isa great injury to remove 
the leaves, as the clusters most secluded were the 
largest and finest grapes. From this vine which 
is now 5 or 6 years old [had more than haifa 
bushek of the most delicious grapes, and had I not 


| 


! 
| 


ions per annum, Besides this, there is the food | * * * * # * # 

consumed by domestic animals ; there is the agri- | In descending to the paiticulars of the laws, 
cultural produce, consumed for other purposes | which it may be necessary to enact in any country, 
than food and clothing ;—and there is the entire | for the purpose of building up and protecting the 
accumulation, or what is raised and not consumed: 


removed the leaves from a considerable por- 
tion of the same, [ should have probably hada 
peck more, If this information is of any value 
to others interested in the culture of this fine fruit 
you will please mention it, as you have fully evin- 
ced your desire to promote the great interests of 
agriculture and horticulture. 
Yours truly, L. JENKINS. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Nov. 2, 1831, 


—an aggregate, 1 presume, of $1,000,000,000. | 

The value of the manufacturing industry of the | 
country is less easy to estimate; but it is vastly | 
great. Articles scarcely thought of, in taking a 
general view of the occupation of the country, | 
can be easily shown to amount, in the aggregate, 
to a prodigious sum. It has been lately calculated, 
that the manufacture of hats, in the United Staes, 
amounts to $13,000,000 annually, and that of 
boots and shoes to $26,000,000. This would make 
the amount of hats equal to more than half the 
export of the great staple of cotton ; equal to twice 
the rice and tobacco exported; and to twice the 
amount of the entire sugar crop. The article of 





EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED BY THE HON. EDWARD EVERETT, BE- 


FORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
Ocr. 13, 1831. 





Your society, gentlemen, was incorporated ‘ for 
the purpose of encouraging and promoting domes- 
tic industry in this State and in the United States, 
in Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures and the 
Arts.’ The legislature of New York evidently 
had in view, in thus stating the object of your 
institution, the great subdivison which itis usual to 
make of the industrious pursuits of man. 

It is usual to divide the industry of a country, 
into the three great branches of commerce, agri- 
culture, and manufactures, There are of course 
some important pursuits, such as mining and the 
fisheries, which do not exactly fall under either 
head, It is the great business of agriculture, to 
produce the food to be consumed by the commu- 
nity, and a part of the materials used fur manu. 
factures. The manufacturer works up the raw 
materials and natural products, of domestic and 
foreign growth, into various fabrics and articles for 
the use of man; and commerce carries on the ne-|cular country. It isina great measure indifferent 
cessary exchanges, betweenthe farmer, the man-|to him, from what place he carries on his trade 
ufacturer, and the consumer, in different parts of | and a very trifling disgust will make him remove 
the country, and between the whole community | his capital and with it all the industry, which it 
and foreign countries, That country is the most | supports, from one country to another. No part 
prosperous, which under good laws and a wise ad-/|of it can be said to belong to any particular coun- 
ministration of them at home, and in the enjoy- try, till it has been spread,as it were over the face 
ment of an intercourse on liberal principles, with | of that country, either in buildings or the lasting 
foreign nations, possesses these three branches of| improvement of lands. No vestige now remains of 
industry in their due proportion to each other ; se the great wealth said to be possessed by the great- 
that all flourish together; and neither languishes|er pirt of the Hanse towns, except in the obscure 
that the rest may thrive. histories of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 

These three great branches of industry are all,| It is even uncertain, where some of them were 
in the highest degree, important, anid entitled to} situated, or to what towns in Europe the Latin 
the favorable regard of the whole community. If} name given to some of them belong. But though 
we wish to form comparisons between them, | the misfortunes of Italy, at the end of the fifteenth 
(which however ought not to be done, without re-| and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, greatly 
collecting that they are very intimately connected | diminished the commerce and manufactures of the 
together and dependent on each other) we should | cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, those countries 
pronounce agriculture the most important branch, | still continue to be amongst the most populous 
—manufactures the next, and foreign commerce|and best cultivated in Europe. The civil 
the least important of the three. It was cul- 


boots and shoes at 26,000,000 would exceed the 
average of the exportation of cotton, forthe last 
twelve years. 

The amount of our foreign commerce, as con- 
sisting in the export of domestic produce, is not 
greatly over $60,000,000. This is of course the 
product of agriculture and manufactures; and 
bears but a small proportion to the domestic con- 
sumption. 

Tt was probably the consideration of facts like 
these, which led Adam Smith to the following 
train of remarks : 


‘ The capital that is acquired to any country by 
cominerce and manufactures, is all a very precari- 
ous and uncertain possession, till some part of it 
has been secured and realized, in the permanent 
improvement ofits lands, A merchant, it has been 
said very properly, is not the citizen of any parti- 








wars of Flanders and the S;anish government 
which succeeded them, chased away the great 





culated four years ago in Great Britain, that the 


arts and industry of the people, they must depend 
partly on the legislation of foreign countries, and 
partly on the nature of the case. It is commonly 
considered, that it would be an advantageous in- 
tercourse, to exchange, without restriction, the pro- 
ducts of agriculture in one country for those of 
manufacturing industry in another. But if the 
foreign manufacturer refuse to be fed by the agri- 
cultural produce of the consumer, who consumes 
his fabric, it is absolutely necessary, by a judicious 
legislation, to rear up a class of domestic manu- 
facturers, who will make the exchange, 

The necessity of such a legislation is farther 
made manifest, by considering the nature of many 
of the manufacturing aris. They require great ex- 
perience in constructing machinery—a great out- 


lay of capital,—and practice in all the various pro- 


cesses required forthe production of the fabric, 
How much of this skill is required can only be 
estimated by # person who will visit a cotton 
mill,—and commencing from the machine-shop 
trace the progress of the factory from the first 
revolution of the lathe, by whieh the spindle is 
turned, to the completion of the building, and 
from the opening of the bale of cotton to the pack- 
ing up of the bale of cloth. This skill is just as 
necessary to carry on a manufacture, as the ma- 
chinery or the power that moves‘it. Itis plain, 
that it musttake some time to acquire it; and till 
it is acquired the infant manufacture cannot possi- 
bly sustain a competition with those establishments 
which possess the skill. So certain is this, that 
it has been stated, by one of the most popular wri- 
ters on political economy in Great Britain, at the 
present day, that it is impossible that the Unired 
States should enter into competition with England, 
in the cotton manufacture, becanse Great Britain 
has the start of usin the requisite skill. When we 
reflect on the infinity of detail in the business of 
& great manufacture,—in the contrivance, col- 
struction and management of the mact:inery, the 
preparation of the raw material and the processes, 
for working it up ;—and what an essential dif- 
ference in the result, on a large scale, is produced 
by avery small advantage, in any of the parts, it 
is obvious that unless there were some protection 
against foreign competition in its infancy, 00 
manufacture previously well established in one 
country, could be introduced into another. Accort- 
ingly i believe it inay be asserted as a proposition 
to which there is no exception, that there is no 
example of a complicated manufacture, already 
existing in one country and introduced into anoth- 
er under a system of unrestrained comuerce ant 
without legislative protection, 

Such protection is necessary to prevent the con- 
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dition of the laboring population in one country, 
from regulating the condition of the same class 
in all other countries connected with it. It is, | 
seurcely necessary to state, thatas the laboring | 
population, in all countries, forms the mass of the | 
community ; aud as their labor must be the chief) 


Lowell Railroad.—The \ocation of this Rail- | 
road is nearly completed, The inclination of the | 
road from the horizon, will not exceed in any part | 
ten feet ina mile. It terminates in this city, near 
the entrance to Warren bridge, on the westerly | 


side of the bridge. The road will enter the city 





THE DOMESTIC CAT DIVING FOR FISHES. 

Sin—In reading that delightful litle work of 
Mr White’s, J'he Vatural History of Selborne, 
the propensity of cats for fish, and their repug- 
nance to wetting their feet, are remarked by the 
intelligentauthor. An anecdote or two of these 


source of the public wealth, the prosperity of the by a viaduct to be erected across Charles river, beautiful but maligned quadrupeds, proving their 


country depends on the cordition of this part of east of the Canal bridge. 


the population, Where the laborer receives a 
generous portion of the products of bis toil and 
skill, the country is prosperous ; and it languishes | 
where bis share is mean and inadequate. In 
most of the countries of Europe the wages of 
Jabor are depressed to the point of a meagre sub- 
sistenee. It is impossible therefore, other things 
being equal, that the industry of any other country 
should, without protection in the outset, enter into 
competition with that of Europe, ull its labor is 
ground down to the same standard. It has been 
the object of the economical system of the United 
States, to secure to the labor of the country a just 
and equitable, but not an extravagant, portion of 
the products. Of this last evil, however, there is 
the less danger as it must of necessity be checked 
by that competition, which encouragement inva- 
riably produces, The moment a branch of indus- 
try is overpaid, it is thronged, till the compensation 
falls to the average of other pursuits, 


CANADA COTTON. 

A Montreal paper gives the following aecount 
of an experiment in spinning the wild Cotton in 
Canada, 

Among the various plants which nature in her 
Canadian wildness produces in profusion, few have 
perhaps been considered of Jess value than that 
which by the Canadians is called Cottonier, Cart 
loads, nay ship loads of its seed are blown away 
by the wind yearly, and yet that seed.dins now 
been ascertained to be convertible to a most useful 
and even important purpose. For this discovery 
the public are indebted to the observation and | 
perseverance of the lady of Dr Stewart Chisholm, | 
of Glengary, in Upper Canada, who resolved upon 
making the attempt to spin some of the wild cot- 
ton, heretofore lost to any good purpose, This 
attempt has so entirely succeeded, that not only | 
has Mrs Chisholm spun avery large quantity of} 
the material, but has caused it to be woven into 
a sort of etoffe, most valuable in this rude climate, 
for many purposes, in the habitaut’s and cottager’s 
establishment. We have been favored witha piece 
of the manufactured stuff, cut from this web, and 
which all persons, desirous of so doing, will be 
welcome to inspect at the Herald Office. 








Rail Rouds.—The following paragraph from the 
Louisville Advertiser shows the confidence enter 
tained by foreigners as well as Americans of the 
success of Rail Roads in this country. 

Professor Dudley, of Lexington, Ky., who has 
been for some months past travelling in Europe, 
for the purpose of purchasing books, apparatus, &c, 
for the use of the Transylvania Medical College, 
has written, we understand, to a friend in Lexing- 
ton, to increase his subscription of $10,000 to the 
Kentucky Rail Road,to $20,000. The Professor 
assures his friendsin Lexington, that the whole 
amount of stock of the contemplated Rail Road 
would be readily taken in Europe. It is also stat- 


steain-engines, 8; each of 50 horse-power, but going 


—Furnaces, 84 ; each about 50 fect high and wide 


| 





Machinery and Capital.—We copy the following 
extraordivary statement from the Mechanics’ Mag- | 
azine ;itspeaks volumes.—‘ Mr Crawshay’s [ron 

Works.—Number of persons employed, 5,000. 

Anuual sum expended for labor, £300,000. | 
Number of horses employed, 450, Number of 
night and day, doing the work of 21,000 horses. — 
Water wheels 9, equal to the power of 954 horses. 


in proportion, Forges, 3.—Foundry, 1. Rolling 
mills, 8.—Boring mill, 1.—Annually used for mix- 
ing with the iron ore, iron stone, 90,000 tons, 
lime, 40,000 tons.—Annually consumed, coals 
200,000 tons, gunpowder, 30,000 Ibs., candles, 
120,000 Ibs.—One hundred and twenty miles of 
tram-railway have been laid down for the use of 
these works, besides which there is a canal of 
several miles, with aqueducts, bridges, &c.—Of 
tram wagons, made chiefly ofiron, there are ma- 
ny thousand,—Mr Crawshay has lately built a cas- 
tle for his own residence in the vicinity of the works, 
which covers an area of 174 square feet, and con- 
taiis 72 apartments ; the locksand hinges alone 
cost £700,—There isa pinery attached to the cas- 
tle, which is heated by steam, and costs £850 
yearly ; an extensive grapery also, that costs 
nearly as much,— English paper. ‘ 











Canker Worm.—The Canker Grub is more abun- 
dant this fall than it has ever been known before, 
snd if instant measures are not taken to prevent 
its ascent into the fruit trees, they can acarcely 
fail to be totally ruined next year. A_ mistaken 
notion has heretofore prevailed, that the grub did 
not ascend till the Spring ; but the fact is, that it 
leaves the ground at this season, lays itseggs and 
dies, and the worms are hatched in the Spring. 
Much of the mischief, it is to be feared, is already 
done ; but perhaps an immediate resort to tarring 
and other preventives may be beneficial.—Salem 
Gazette, 





Mammoth Squash.—Raised this season by Mr. 
Trask, of Fayette, Chautauque county, N. Y. a 
Squash, weighing eightysiz pounds, and measuring 
round five feet four inchesanda helf. It grew 
in the vicinity where the Big Black Walnut tree 
stood, which has so much astonished the European 
world, and is a fair specimen ofthe richness of 
the soil in the vicinity where they grew. Fayette 
not outdone by the natural and cultivated product 


piscivorous natures in the one case, and in the 
other a strong natural antipathy overcome by a 
still more powerful propensity, will perhaps be 
amusing to some of your readers, who like myself, 
have a regard for every thing ‘which lives, and 
moves, and hasa being.’ In the centre of my 
father’s garden was a fish-pond, stocked with vari- 
ous kinds of fish. Many atime and oft have I 
witnessed puss (anda very pretty tortoiseshell 
puss she was, and a great fuvorite withal) watch- 
ing at its brink for its finny inmates, and on their 
appearing at the surface darting on her prey, and 
in spite of the wetting and ducking she encounter- 
ed, bringing them in triumph to the pond’s edge, 
and regaling on the delicious fare. This sport, I 
believe, she continued in the enjoyment of till the 
day of her death; and so amused were we with 
her angling powers that no obstruction was ever 
thrown in her way. The pond, moreover, was 
not, as some may imagine, sloping in its bottom 
and picturesque in its appearance, but it was com- 
pletely a cockney pond in its tout ensemble, octan- 
gularin its shape, of precise equality in its depth, 
with a pavement smooth and regular both in the 
sides and base ; therefore, before this puss could 
gratify her taste, a plunge was to be taken which 
was sufficient to make the stoutest cat’s heart trem- 
ble. 

The other anecdote relates toa cat of more ex- 
traordinary acquirements, which belonged to one 
of my workmen, In a large and deep pond xt 
my premises in the Green Lanes, a stock—not of 
fish, but of rats—had accumulated, the destruct- 
ion of which was undertaken by this uncommon 
cat. He was daily inthe habit, fur nine or ten 
years, of stationing himself on the margin of the 
water, and of jumping into the liquid element on 
the appearance of his game. A day seldom 
closed unsuccessfully, and he has beer seen and 
known to catch and bring irom the watery deep 
four of these vile vermin betwixt sunrise and sun- 
set. As I said, this amusement was kept up by 
him for the space of nine or ten years, in faet until 
his rat-catching powers deserted bim; and when 
his teeth became all extracted in the performance 
of his daily feats, and his master had him killed, that 
the miserable death of starvation might not await 
|him, This cat was truly a sportsman, and pursued 
the sport solely for the love of it; he caught his 
game with avidity, but never cat a morsel ; so that 
the pleasure of the chase alone had charms 
enough in his mind to vanquish one of the strong- 
est antipathies of his nature—Loudon’s Mag. 








of the soil_—Fredonia Censor. 


An American Gourd.—There is a Gourd at the 
Museum, the growth of the present season, under 
whose shade a modern Jonah or even Goliath might 
repose. It measures five feet four and a half inches 
in circumference, and weighs fifty six pounds. It 
was raised in Hubbardston, by Mr Aaren Green- 
wood, nephew of the superintendent of the Museum, 














ed,that he had been authorized by a Parisian 


capitalist to subscribe fur him to the amount of | from seed brought by Mr Moses G. from a place 700) ao one upon a Partridge this fall. 


$30,000. The contracts for part of the road will 
be let out during the present month. 


| miles west of Little Rock in Arkansas Territory.— 
| Traveller, 








The editor of the Sporting Magazine, in his last 
| number, gives the following advice, which may not 
be considered ill-timed, ag on many large estates not 
-asingle Partridge survived the great snow of last 
| winter : > 
| + Partridges.—It has been well suggested to put 
| the question to all farmers and liberal sportsmen, 
‘whether it is not highly expedient to forbear the, 
taking of Partridges altogether the ensuing season ? 
| By that means only can the ravages of the last win- 
) ter be repaired. No genuine lover of the trigger will 
For ourselves 
| we are determined not to buy or taste one until the 
‘fall of 1832. 
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Agricultur larly fat Cattle, Sheep and Swine, there was 
pe late a == less competition than was desirable. They 
REPORTS trust, however, that there is no diminution of 
Of Committees at the Annual Meeting of the Bristol that general interest in the concerns of the So- 
Agricultural Society. ciety which should characterize an agricultural 

ON WORKING OXEN. community, Your committee may be permitted 

The Committee on WORKING OXEN have | to remark that although the farmers of the County 
attended the duty assigned them, &ud submit the | of Bristol have evinced less ambition of excellence 
following as their Report. | in their agricultural operations than those of some 
The whole number entered for premiums, was other Counties in the State ; yet, since the es- 
eighteen yoke. This is a Jurger number than tablishment of your Society there has heen an evi- 
has been entered at any previous year. Your | dent improvement in the method of raising and 
Committee were highly gratified with the man-; managing stock, as well as in its general quality ; 
ner in which they performed, They displayed | and they observe with pleasure that many persons 
not only great strength in drawing, but great are willing to present for observation or imita- 
facility in backing and turning their loads, and | tion the productions of their care and enterprise, 


a discipline, which required the whip to be used j rather for the purpose of encouragement and in- 








rather as a wand than as an instrument to inflict | formation to others, than from regard to the pre-' 


pain. There was scarcely a yoke that perform. | miums offered. The true object of Agricultural 
ed which did not merita premium. One yoke! Associations and Exhibitions is to call forth a gen- 
of four years old oxen, belonging to Samuel A, eral interest and inquiry on the subjects which 
Dean, appeared to great advantage. The lim- they embrace ; and by presenting and comparing 
ited number of premiums, however, offered by the results of individual experience to introduce a 
the Society, prevent the Committee from be- general improvement in the pursuits of husbandry. 
stowing rewards where they were really de- The man who obtains a premium for an animal de- 
served. This exhibition, it is believed, would rives litile benefit from the amount of money Te- 
not lose by a comparison with that of any of ceived, compared with the advantage of learning 
our neighbouring societies, After much consid- how to raise and feed an animal deserving a pre- 
eration your Committee have awarded the fol-|mium. Much—almost everything depends upon 
lowing premiums, viz : | raising Cattle from a goud stock.—Our farmers, it 
Bildad Burt, for the best yoke of oxen, $5 00 is believed, pay less regard to the quality of do- 
Horatio Leonard, 2d do. 4 00) mestic animals than theirown interests demand. 
Schuyler Shepard, 3d do. 3 00 The additional expense of procuring breeding an- 
a = oo gig = _ }imals from a good stock is small, and an excellent 
eter Thatcher, Jr, oth do. breed once obtained is, whether for use or for the 
eae be here for the best yoke of three ort inarket, incaleulably more valuable than an_ ordi- 
John Padelford, 2d do. 3 YO Hary one. In a pecuniary point of view this sub- 
Daniel Edson, 3d do. 2 Oy ject deserves attention. The importation of for- 
Sypxey WituiaMs, | eign domestic animals has greatly contributed to 
Seru Hopees, ‘ : ‘improve our races of cattle in this country. It is 
Leraiterte Sweet, mis ean pesos that for more than fifty years sain andi ef- 
Perer THATCHER, | forts have been made in Great Britain and France 
ON STOCK, \to improve the state of their horned cattle—while 
The Committee on STOCK ask leave to report) with us no such effort had been made. Of course it 
that they have awarded the following premiums: js to be presumed that those nations have improved 
aE ore ge x ang a = OX, wa a ‘their races, while ours have been stationary. If it 
athan Slade, Somerset, 2d do. do. | 
Israel Brayton, Somerset, 3d do. do. 6 00 
Jesse Carpenter, Attleboro’, 4th do. do. 
Abner Bailey, Mansfield, best bull, 
Justin Howard, Easton, 2d do. do. 
Lucas Daggett, Attleboro’, 3d do. do. 
Benj. Shores, Tuunton, best bull calf, 
Artemas Stebbins, Swanzey, 2d do. do. 
8. B. King, Taunton, 5 best milch cows, 
Nathaniel H. Williams, do. for 2d do. do. 


Jesse Carpenter, Attleboro’, 3d do. do. . 
Samuel ri Dean, ieenterl Gann heifer, 4 00 | '° those of England, of the Netherlands and of 
Edmund Porter, do. 2d do. do. 3 00) Normandy, The introduction of Merino and 
Elbridge G. Dean, do. 3d do. do. 2 00| Saxony sheep into this country has been attended 
John Sweet, Norton, best merino buck, 3 00) with remarkable effects. Your committee regret 
Peter Thatcher, Attleboro’, 6 merino ewes, 3 00/that more attention is not paid to the raising and 
John Sweet, Norton, 6 do. different breed, 3 00) managing of sheep in this country, only 2 or 3 lots 
a ag og ong _ boar, : were exhibited for premiums. 

s. B. King, do. Saiieledinn aur. 3 00 Some handsome specimens of swine were pre- 


Leprilette Sweet, Attleboro’, 2d do. do. 2 00 sented, and a great variety of valuable bulls from 
the-dhe ‘Catemninee have ‘ne power to award which the committee found it somewhat difficult 
: to make selections for the premiums awarded. 
premiums for horses, they recommend to the All which i stile eideandined 
Society to allow Virgil B. Bucklin, of Seekonk, ves "He ap 20 P; 7 een 
for a two years old stud, two dollars. Soe Wesctaue | ) 
It not being convenient forthe Committee at Tien SHEPARD, Committee. 
this time to enter so thoroughly as they could JosEPH CarpenTeR, } 
wish into the subjects committed to them, they 


PLOUGHING, 
merely take occasion to observe, that in some} The Committee on PLOUGHING have at- 


10 00 | that ‘New England paradise for fine cattle,’ had 


5 00| fect in their forms, the same could not be affirm- 
4 00 ed of Bristol, or of the Southern Counties, or cf 


0 can be no doubt that our race of Milch cows is 


ool 2) 


om 





kinds of stock presented for premiums, particu-'tended to the service assigned them, and beg 





leave to report that they have awarded the fol. 

lowing premiums : 

Leprilette Sweet, Attleboro’, 1 yoke oxen, §& 

Jacob Dean, Mansfield, 

Schuyler Shepard, do. 

Samuel A. Dean, Taunton, 

Zeph. Dean, do. 

Luther L. Short, do, yoke steers and horse, 5 00 
The Committee recommend that the sum of 


$2 be awarded to Samuel A. Dean, and the same 


Com ON SI 
SSsss 





‘should be admitted that the fine natural pastures on | 
the beautiful, fertile, and moist hills of Worcester, | 


7 00 kept up a race of cattle, vigorous, and nearly per-, 


2 00 the northern part of Middlesex or Norfolk. There | 


generally ordinary, and our cattle at large inferior | 


sum to Jesse R. Carpenter, in addition to the 


| regular premiums. 
| The Committee also award a premium of $3 


ito Daniel Briggs, Jr, Norton, for best plough. 
, Second do. Jacob Dean, Manstield, $2 
Per order of the Committee, 

C, Leonarp., 


MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
THE CASTOR OIL BEAN, 


Mr Wright's Letter to the Committee on Agricultural Experi- 
ments. 





| 
! 
} 
{ 
| 


Concord, Oct. 5, 1831. 
GeNTLEMEN—As you are assembled to take in- 


'to consideration the agricultural concerns of the 
County, permit me to give you an account of an 
experiment which [ have tried, and which has been 
|crowned with complete success, I have for sev- 
;eral years past been in the practice of appropria- 
ting, annually, a small piece of ground for the 
culture of the Palma Christi, or Castor Oil Bean, 
and I find that the crop produced is about half as 
many bushels as would be raised of Indian Corr, 
upon the same land, and under similar cultivation. 
The Oil here presented has all the sweetness of 
ifresh Butter, and without any bad taste or smell; 
‘but as it has just come from the press, it nas not 
‘had time to clarify itself, and assume that white- 
"ness peculiar to imported, or the Southern Castor 
/Oil,, 
| I consider it the duty of those who possess any 
information that will advance the interests of the 
| Agriculturists or Manufacturers of the County, to 
lay it before the Society, that it may be made ben- 
eficial to all ; this has induced me to present this 
sample for your inspection. It was manufactured 
by Mr Bensamin Draper, of Boxboro’, who had 
erected a press fur that purpose. The kernels 
pressed cold yield wwo gallons of Oil to the bushel. 
I do not think, however, that during the contin- 
uance of the present low prices of the Southern 
Oil, that the cultivation of the Castor Oil Bean is 
of any very great agricultural importance, only, 
as it has a tendency to develope the slumbering 
resources of this section of the Country. Yours 
respectfully, ANTHONY WRIGHT. 
Certificate from Dr Josiah Bartlett. 
Concorp, Oct. 4, 1831.—This may certify that 
the subscriber has, within the last two years, made 
frequent use of the Oi] raised and manufactured 
by Capt. A. Wruieuat, and has invariably found it 
to possess all the qualities of the best imported 
Castor Oil. J. Bantierr. 








Large Apple.—The Lincoln Intelligencer, a 
Maine paper, states in substance that an apple, call- 
ed the Jackson apple was raised by an ol.| friend 
of the General, at Bowman’s Point, Hallowell, 
which weighs one pound and girts 13 inches. 
The Editor of the Maine Inquirer, published at 
Bath, states that he has seen an apple, raised in the 
garden of Col, Thomas D. Robinson of that town, 
which girts 15 inches, and weighs 22 ounces; and 
that he could show a bushel of apples, raised in 
the same garden, the smallest of which would be 
larger than the apple first mentioned. 
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From Louden’s Mag zine of Natural History. 


THE ROT IN SHEEP. 

Most of your readers are aware that by the fre- 
quent and repeated moistening of land the grass 
grows in abundance, much more quickly, and has 
a more Yuxuriant appearance, particularly when 
the weather is close and warm, It is this quick- 
ness of its growth which I think is the great 
cause of the mischief. When grown slowly, time 
is allowed for that bitter principle to be more fully 
elaborated, on Which depends the good quality of 
our grasses, which is the case in a moderaiely dry 
season, and when also the disease does not make 
its appearance, But when, contrary to this, the 
grass grows too quickly to allow that change ta- 
king place, and it does not contain that bitterness, 
but has a more delicate appearance, or what is 
termed squashy, the sheep become diseased from 
the loss of that usual stimulus to the bowels, the 
bitter principle of well grown grass. In conse- 
quence of this they become torpid, the food not 
well digested, the secretion of bile sluggish ; and 
here is the foundation of that mass of disease in 
the liver. How far this opinion may be correct I 
leave to the judgment of others: but should it 
prove so, the remedy will be simple when taken in 
the first place, that is, before the matter is formed 
in the liver. I presume that for the want of that 
stimulus to the bewels the liver does not perform 
its functions, and becomes overloaded with bile, 
part of which is again circulated with the blood ; 
but in time, from its stagnation it becomes putrid, 


—_ 


and matter is formed upon the liver, in) small tu-) 


bercles, which bursting into each other become 
abscesses, in which are found the hydatids or 
flukes. By what means they get there is at pre- 
sent a matter of conjecture. It is certain they 
are animalculz, as they have been seen to move 
several hours after their removal from the sheep 
It may be asked by some, How are we to know 
the rot in its first stage ? The weather, the situa- 
tion of his land, together with his own judgment 
as to the probability of the flock becoming diseas- 
ed are the shepherd’s best guides. The sheep. 
themselves, in an early stage of the disease will 
appear slothful, and their eyes dim, with a tinge of 
yellow ; i. e. having a jaundiced appearance. In 
this state, I should give a few doses of mild 
mercurials, saline aperients, and then a mild bitter 
infusion, such as infusion of chamomile or of 
gentian, two or three times a day. 





To obtain the Skeletons of Small Fishes.—My 
method is this: —J suspend the fish by threads at- 
tached to the head and tail, in a horizontal position, 
ina jar of water such as is found in ponds where 
tadpoles abound ; and change it often, till the tad- 
poles have finished their work ; which, if two or 
three tadpoles are allowed to work on a fish of a 
small size, they will complete in twenty four 
hours. I always select the smallest sort of tad- 
poles, as they insinuate themselves between the 
smallest hones, without destroying their articula- 
tion.” (7. Bluett, in Philosophical Magazine, vol. 
vii. p. 151.) 





The Fact of the Flight of Earwigs 1 had long 
known, on the credit of others, but not at all from 
inspection, till May 12, 1831. Between 5 and 6 
P. M. the atmosphere was warm and most exciting, 
when, in an area between two ranges of hot-bed 
frames, J saw numerous specimens of Forficula 
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| ground in all directions, I thonght I also saw 
| some flying, and alighting round about. Hereup- 
on T caused one on the ground to mount my hand, 
| and elevating it to the level of my eye, saw it fly 
off: thus also did a second, a third, and a fourth, 
Each, before taking flight, aided or effected the 
expansion of its snow-white membranous wings 
; with the forceps in its tail, which it turned over its 
| back, and, used with admirable adroituess. They 
ifiew ably, and in curves of short diameters. This 


. instanceis very similar to the one related in Kirby 


sand Spence’s Introduction to Entomology, vol. iv. 
|p. 514.—John Denson. Bayswater, July 12, 1831. 
! 


| Mount Auburn, in the vicinity of Boston has 
heen consecrated as a place of sepulture for the 
city dead. It is spuken of asa place of unri- 
valled rural beauty. Boston has set a laudable 
/example to the cities and crowded villages of our 
, country, To retaint heir dead within their walls 
|is to hoard up contagion and death for their in- 
habitants—it is to drown the solemnity of death in 
Scenes of active life and the solemn. stillness of 
the grave in the tumult of business,—J. Y. pa- 
per. 


OPENING OF THE OHIO CANAL. 
It will be seen by the following extracts that great 
_rejoicings took place at Columbus, Ohio, on the arri- 
| val of the first boats, through the canal at that place. 
From the Columbus (Obie) Monitor. 

New era to the Scioto Valley.—Canal navigation is 
| now opening from the lake to this place, and to Cir- 
cleville, 26 miles further south. The pleasure boat 
Gov. Brown, of Circleville, made her first trip from 
| Circleville to this place on Thursday last; being the 
| first canal boat that ever entered the waters of the 
| Scioto. She was well filled with gentlemen and la- 

ies. Her arrival was cheered by the discharge of 
_canjon, ringing the state house bell, music, huzzas, 
| waving of handkerchiefs, and exhibitions of joy of the 





| Citizens of this town. 

More welcome arrivals—On Monday three canal 
| boats arrived at this town, viz: the Cincinnati, Red 
|Rover and Lady Jane, from Cleaveland. These 
were the first boats that had passed the Licking 
Summit. The first fruits of navigable commerce 

with the lakes, and the state of New York to the 
town of Columbus, was welcomed by the firing of a 
sixpounder, the ringing of the state house bell, a 
procession of citizens, and an address from a com- 
mittee, and a collation, partaken in common by the 
,boat’s company and citizens. The scene was in- 
_tensely gratifying to the man of business, and ad- 
| mirers of internal improvement; and it is hardly less 
animating to the youth, and very many of the adults 
|in this place, who had never seen any water craft 
/ superior to an Orleans flat. The sight of these boats 
was marvellous to some slow calculating pioneers of 
|these ‘western wilds,’ who never believed that in 
\ their day, a canal boat would reach Columbus, from 
ithe lake. The first boat was adapted to heighten 
ithe marvel. It was the Cincinnati, which bad been 
built at the city of New York, and actually ftoated 
‘on the ‘briny waves’ in that harbor ; had passed up 
the majestic Hudson; the great western canal ; the 
boisterious Jake Erie, and plied the Erie and Ohio 
/canal, a distance of about 240 miles. Six years ago, 
on the 4th of July last, this gigantic canal was coin- 
|menced. It is now finished 40 miles farther south, 
and it is expected next year to mingle its waters 
with the Ohio. 

From the Columbus (Ohio) Sentinel of Sept. 27. 

| Reception of the first Boats.—On Monday last, the 
three boats ; Cincinnati, Red Rover, and Lady Jane, 
were welcoined to our wharves by a great concourse 
of citizens, under the discharge off artillery, and 


minor, all in highest ecstasies, and traversing the ' amidst the joyous greetings of the multitude assem- | would amount in fact to a prohibition. 


bled. On the Thursday previous, also, the pleasure 
, boat (but partially finished) Governor Brown, from 
Circleville, made her first entry into the waters of 
Sciota, at this place. ‘This was the first in the train, 
, but the third above named, together with the V ictory, 
the Chillicothe, the North America, the Circleville, 
and the George Barker, were from Cleaveland and 
‘other points on the main canal, and the first that ever 
passed the Licking Summit 
| ‘The reception of these several boats, with their 
/music playing and their flags flying, was peculiarly 
gratifying. ‘The occasion was duly honored by the 
citizens of this town, aud the proceedings were en- 
,livened by the presence of hundreds of spectators, 
| who were attracted to the scene by the ringing of the 
bell, and by the sound of the cannon upon the bank 
‘of the River. The committee of arrangements met 
|the first boat at the wharf, where an address was 
;made on behalf of the town by Col. Wm. Doherty, 
and appropriate salutes were fired from the bank and 
returned from the boat. 

The man of enterprise, the merchant, the farmer, 
the mechanic, and indeed, every class and condition 
of society, must feel the importance of opening canal 
navigation to this town. It may well be considered 
our entrance upon that prosperity which is to mark 
our future growth, and which will give an impetus 
to the future wealth and commerce to this portion of 
Ohio. Several of the boats, we understand, were 
built in New York, and after floating up Lake Erie, 
have come among us as it were from another hemis- 
phere, extending their proffered reward to many 
years of toil, and holding before us the reflected im- 
age of that energy which planned and matured this 
noble work. Amida scene so animating, we may 
well turn back to the patrons of the project, and offer 
our gratitude to those whose zeal and industry, and 
untiring perseverance, have accomplished what a 
few years ago were locked in the mazes of mystery 
and doubt. The canal commissioners have each an 
honorable share inthe recollections of a grateful 
public on this occasion, but for the success of the 
work to this town, and on that portion of the canal 
in which Columbus is more immediately interested, 
we are indebted to the energy and exertions of Al- 
fred Kelly, acting canal commissioner, «hose pres- 
ence animated the scene described, and who, we 
could perceive, participated largely in the gratifying 
spectacle he had contributed to produce. 


The Scioto Gazette, speaking of the Ohio canal, 
'in which in a few days there will be a continuous 
navigation of two hundred and fifty miles, from Lake 
Erie to Chilicothe, says that, in anticipation ef that 
event, many merchants have already purchased their 
supplies of fall and winter goods at New York, and 
have contracted to have them delivered at that point. 
The entire cost of freight commission and insurance 
(with the exception of the risk on the lake) will only 
amount to $1,87 the hundred pounds. Before this 
communication was opened, the foreign commodities 
disposed of in that market were brought by the way 
of Pittsburg and the Ohio, ‘and the average cost of 
their transportation was about $4,75 per handred.— 
Thus there isa saving of nearly three dollars per 
hundred of all the foreign merchandise offered there 
for sale, which if estimated at five hundred thousand 
pounds’ weicht, not to speak of salt, coal and various 
other domestic articles. There is alsoa gain of 
fourteen or fifteen days in time, which is often as 
valuable to the merchant as money itself. 

That section of country, it is added, is essentially 
agricultural, and will be, if not already so, the 
greatest exporting district west of the Allegany 
'mountains. It must, for years to come, purchase its 
‘supply of clothing, many of its other necessaries, 
\and its luxuries, with its agricultural productions, to 
send which to market by any other conveyance than 

by water, (or one equivalent in cheapness,) would 
‘consume almost their entire value, in the cost of 
‘transportation. How important this communication ! 
‘it is truly said, by which this produce may be carried 
to market, unburthened by a tax conveyance which 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV. 9, 1831. 


FARMER’S WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 
Fall Ploughing.—It is commonly advisable for 
cultivators to plough most, if not all their land in 
autumn, Which they propose to till the next season, 


The advantages of fall ploughing are, Ist. Itsaves | also double, and the interval between the boards is P 


time and labor in the following spring, when far- 
mers are generally pressed by their avocations, 
and their cattle are comparatively faint and weak. 
2. Land whichis ploughed in autumn will be 
more exposed to the action of frostthan that which 


is suffered to remain, and frost will pulverize the , Entry, at the bottom of which is a door, made double | 
soil more effectually than can be done by artificial | as aforementioned, for the purpose of taking out the | 


methods, 


larva to be destroyed by frost. If however, the 
landis very light and sandy it may be as well not 
to plough it till spring, as it will be more sol 
tenacious if permitted to remain without being 
stirred previous to the setting in of winter. 

Much has been said on the depth of ploughing ; 


hy the staple of the soil. Where the soil is deep, 
we should prefer deep ploughing. But where the 
soil is very thin it may be necessary to commence 
the cultivation with shoal ploughing. Ifthe plough 
turns up too much at atime of the barren soil im- 
mediately beneath the upper stratum, the succeed - 
ing crop will be of little value, The owner of 
such soil should endeavor to render it deeper by 
degrees, according to the manure he may be able to 
bestow on it. A shallow soil is not only deficient 
by its furnishing but little pasture for the roots of 
plants, but it is liable to be so much scorched by 
droughtas to be incapable of producing any profit- 
able vegetation.. If, then, your soil is thin, plough 
it with a shoal furrow, and sow it with rye. The 
next season plough a little deeper, add manure, 
&e. 

Land should generally be broken up from the 
sward with a deeper furrow than may be required 
in subsequent culture, Harrowing and = shallow 
ploughing will then answer through a course of 
crops. Ifthe soilis light and porous the furrow 
slice should be turned over as flat as possible, If 
it be astiff loam or mixed with clay it may be well 
to lap the furrow slices a little one upon the other, 
so as to permit the air and frost to pervade the 
hollows or interstices between and under the fur- 
row slices, 





(>The following able and satisfactory article will 
supply, we believe, all the information necessary to ena- 


a 


id and ful 


‘verized ice. 
but we believe that no geueral rules, not liable to | ice, is filled with dry straw. 
many exceptions, can be given on this subject. | ! 
The depth should be governed in some measure | TC4#S0nS for pre 





hes square, placed perpendicularly at the distance 
‘of a few feet from each other. ‘The interval be- 
|about 4 inches in width entirely around the building, 
on the outside, is also occupied by tan; so that the 


earth or soil nowhere touches the boards. Upon 


‘these walls, which are 11 feet in height, and of 


| ; 


‘course project one foot above the surface of the 


| ground, is placed a very sharp roof. This roof is 


filled with charcoal powder. 
i the outside. 

| The aforementioned pit is divided by a double 
,partition, filled with tan, into two apartments. In 
‘one of them, which is about 8 feet square, the ice is 
deposited. The other apartment is employed as an 


It is painted white on 


3. Ploughing lands late in the fall is ice from day today. This entry, whose temperature | gnother occasion for addressin 
of service by exposing insects, and their eggs and | in the lower part, is very uniformly that of cool | of native fruit. 


| weather in the autumn, is furnished with shelves for 


| the reception of butter, meat, milk, &c, during the 


ieat of summer, and is found to be extremely use- 


The ice is cut in blocks of regular form, and very 
closely packed, the interstices being filled with pul- 
All the space which remains above the 
A few cedar slabs form 
the floor on which the ice rests. There are several 
ferring eedar to other kinds of wood ; 
and I did not find its expense to exceed that of mer- 
chantable pine boards. It would be convenient to 
have the entry a little larger than the one just de- 
scribed. Yours respectfully, 
P. CLEAVELAND. 
Brunswick, Me. Nov. 3, 1831. 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY CATTLE SHOW. 

The Northampton Courier gives an account of 
the Show which took place on Wednesday and 
Thursday, 26th and 27th, Of Stock there were 
present 13 bulls, 29 cows and heifers, 31 pair of 
working cattle, 11 pair for the stall, 27 pair of 
steers, 12 steer and heifer calves, 14 swine, 8 sheep 
and 38 horses and mares, greater in number, and 
much superior in quality to former years, The 
exhibition of Manufactures, owing to the storm, 
was inferior to former years. Cn Thursday there 
was an exhibition of horses. At 11 o’clock an Ad- 
dress was delivered by Hon. 8S. F. Dickinson of 
Amherst, possessing bigh practical merit and in- 
structive and gratifying to the audience. 





Further particulars hereafter. 








Sced Corn.—A farmer on the east side of the 
river, informs us that, having often read aecounts 
of the crop of corn being increased by selecting 
seed from stalks having two or more ears, he was 
induced to try the experiment, He has selected 
his seed corn in this way for three years past, and 





‘the result has exceeded his expectation. He states 
ithatit is not uncommon to find in his cornfield 


tween the boards is filled with tan, and a space of 





Horticultural Hall, 
Saturday, November 5, 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

Pears.—F rom Dr Fiske, of Worcester, Seedlings 
and of a good sweet flavor, worth cultivating. “A 
few scions would be very acceptable. The letter 
accompanies this. [Published below.] A Pear 
from Mr Ebenezer Wight, of Boston, raised in Ded- 
ham, weighing 24 ounces. 

Seedling Apples, by Benjamin Guild, Esq. ; sweet 
earmain, from James Wadsworth, Fsq., Geneseo, 
N. Y.; these were very fine—good table fruit. A 
large white sweet Russett, and a red apple, very 
juicy and sweet, raised by J. Pinneo, Hanover, N. H, 

In behalf of the Committee on Fruits. 

S. A. SHURTLEFF. 


' 


Worcester, Dec, 24, 2839, 

My Dear Sir—I am happy in having found 
g you on the subject 
My communications would be more 
‘appropriate to the Committee on Fruit, for whom 
| they are ultimately intended; and my apology for 
| this transit is, that they, and we all know that you, 
| sir, are never more happy than when aiding their la- 
| bors in common with the general interests of the so- 
| ciety. Another inducement is, sir, that your office 
affords a more convenient medium than the Post 
| Office. I herewith send a specimen of a native 
Pear gathered the 29th ult., from a tree reared by 
“my brother in Claremont, N. H., from a seed from 
| his native town of Brookfield, in this country, whieh 
_ he planted thirtytwo years ago. The common weight 
| of the pear is from 8 to 10 ounces. I saw one gath- 
ered from the tree which weighed 1! ounces. They 
are not in perfection until about this time in Octo- 
ber; and are best when recently gathered. ‘The 
tree in its prominent appearance so closely resem- 
bles the St Germain, that I should have mistaken it 
for one of this kind had I not seen the fruit. 

The Committee in estimating the value of this va- 
riety will bear in mind that it was gathered prema- 
| turely, and that it does not now possess the richness 
\and flavor which it would have acquired, and which 
|other celebrated kinds attain in the last period of 
| connexion with the parent stock. They will judge 
how far it is worthy of propagation. I considered it 
so great an acquisition to our native stock as to have 
made arrangements with my brother for a supply of 
scions—a part of which I will send to the society for 
distribution, should it deem it an object to obtain 
them. 

Respectfully, your friend and servant, 
Z. Cook, Jr, Esq. O. Fiske. 


Gool Yield.—Capt. J. E. Treadwell of Kenne- 
bunk gathered from one hill containing six stalks, 
sixteen good sized, and perfectly sound ears of 
corn. Twoof the stalks had four ears each and 
four two earseach. There are but little short of 
five thousand kernels on the sixteen ears. 





Great Yield.—Eight hundred and ten beans 
were produced from a single seed, planted aud 
jraised by Mr John Pinks, of this village, the past 





ble every Farmer, not only to construct an Ice House, |ihis season, ‘ stalks with three, four, five, and some- | S€#son. They are of the black kind.—The beans 


on the best principles, but to apply it to the best purpos- | 


es. We should be highly gratified, and the public 


greatly benefited by further communications from the 
respected Author. 

Mr Fessenpkn—In answer to your request for 
practical information on the subject of Ice Houses, 
I take the liberty of giving you a description of one, 
which I constructed several years since, at a moder- 
ate expense, and in which I have been perfectly 
successful in preserving ice through the summer and 
autumn. 

_ A pit about 13 feet long and 9 feet wide was dug 
in level ground to the depth of 10 feet. The four 
walls or sides of the Ice House consist entirely of 
cedar. Vach wall is rendered double by nailing the 
boards horizontally to two opposite sides of joists, 4 


times six ears, and three of them fair, full-grown, 
and fit for seed, and that too in hills containing 
four or five stalks.’ He says, ‘I think my crop 
has been increased several bushels this year by 
the experiment. 1 would suggest a mode of select- 
ing seed to those who do not cut up the corn at 
the roots, When they are picking corn, and find 
a stalk with two or more ears, let them tie the 
husks together, and the ears will be easily known 
at husking.’—Hamp, Gazette. 





In the course of debate, in the New York Con- 
vention, Mr McCullech, of Baltimore, stated that 
the value of Leather annually produced in the 





single State of Maryland, was $1,300,000. 


and stalk on which they grew, may be seen at this 
office. — Greenfield Gazette. 


A correspondent of the New York Advocate 
states—In a town containing about 1400 inhabi- 
| tants, in a sterile part of New Hampshire, about 50 
pone northwest of Boston, there was manufac- 
|tured into starch, for the use of manufactories 
45,000 bushels of Potatoes, at 20 cents per bushel, 
| amounting to 9000 dollars. 





To CorresPonDENTs.—We regret our inability this 
week to insert several communications, among which is 

| a valuable one from Salem, on Live Fences. 

| Further Reports of Worcester Cattle Show, also of 

— Cattle Show, are unavoidably, omitted this 
week, 


~ 
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NOTICE. 
Members of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety who intend offering Chinese Chrysanthemums | 
for premium, are requested by the Committee on | 
Flowers, &c, to have them at the Hall of the Socie- | 
ty on Saturday next, by 11 o’clock. 

Per order, R. L. EMMONS, Chairman. | 


= — } 
ONIONS WANTED. 

A fair price will be paid for 200 bushels of Onions, viz. | 
100 bushe!s Yellow, 50 do. White Portugal, 50 do, Large | 
Deep Red,--all to be large selected roots, the quality pure, | 
and to be delivered immediately. Apply to J. B. Russext, | 
Agricultural Warehouse, Boston. 


White Raspberry Plants, &c. 

For sale by J. B. Russell, No. 52 North Market 
Street, Boston— 

A few dozen genuine White Antwerp Raspberry | 
Bushes, packed in moss, price $1.50 per dozen. Also a} 
few Double Flowering Almonds, Strawberries, Rose 
Bushes, Syringas, Grape Vines, &c, &e. Nov. 9. 


Fruit Trees, 
Peach—Pear—Apple and Cherry Trees, very thrifty, 
and in fine oider for setting, for sale at Wm. Buckmins- 
ter’s Nursery, in Framingham. * Nov. 9. 




















Flooring Boards, §c. 

Of hard Southern Pine, or Eastern White Pine, fur- 
nished to order, ready planed (by steam power) and 
tongued or grooved, of any required dimensions. Quality 
good, and price lower than they can be elsewhere had. 

Apply to E. COPELAND, Jr, 65, Broad street. 

Nov. 9. 





Presses for Sale. 

For sale at the office of the New England Farmer, | 
one Imperial Smith Press, and one Royal Washington 
Press, both in complete order. 

Also,—two of Fairlamb’s New York Iron Inking Ma- 
chines. They have been in use but six weeks, and are 
as good as newones. They will be sold for considerable 
less than cost, as the present proprietor has no further 
use for them. I. R. BUTTS. 





Grape Vine Plants, 

For sale at the garden of S. G. Perkins, in Brookline, 
on the most favorable terms. The plants may be seen 
and purchased at the Garden at any time ; or orders may 
be lett with Mr Perkins at his office, corner of State and 
Congress streets. 

The vines are from one to four years old, in fine order, 
with wood enough of this year’s growth attached to 
most of the plants to make a dozen or more vines. 

Chasselas, common white, or Muscadine. 

Chasselas de Fontainbleau, or Thomery. 

Chasselas d’Oré, Bar Sur Aube. 

Chasselas, red. 

Cliasselas, Muscat. 

Black Hamburg. 

Black Cape. 

Esperione, black. 

Frankendalt, do. 

St Peter’s, do. 

Zenfandel, by some called the Black Prince; the 
bunches produced on this vine are very large. 

Isabella. 

Muscat of Alexandria. 

Muscat, ree. 

Muscat, Grizzley. 

Muscat, white frontenac. 

Muscat, purple. 

Constantia—the sweetest of all Grapes, and a great 
bearer; the berries contain but one seed generally, and 
sometimes none atall. SAMUEL G. PERKINS. 


Fruit Trees, §c. 

As the season for transplanting Trees is approaching, 
the subscriber offers at his Nursery, near the Court 
House in Worcester, the most approved variety of Ap- 
ple, Pear, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, and Plum Trees, of 
good size and vigorous growth. Also, Horse Chesnut, 











- and Catalpa Trees, for ornament’and shade ; Isabella and 
other Grape Vines ; Honeysuckle, Strawberry Vines, 
&e, 

Also, Mulberry Trees of good size, for transplanting, 
which may be had after a few days’ notice, from another 
Nursery. 


O. FISKE. 
Nov. 2. 





Worcester, Oct. 19. 


Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed | 
Store, No. 505 North Market-street, direct from Van | 
Eeden & Co. Harlem, Holland, a large assortment of 
Bulbous Flower Roots, comprising the finest varieties ot 

HYACINTHS—(double and single) dark blue, porce- 
lain blue, red, rosy colored, pure white with yellow eye, 


| white with rosy eye, and yellow with various eyes ; from | 


124 cts to $100 each. 

TULIPS—splendid variegated, red, yellow and mixed, 
124 cts each $1 per dozen, (our importation of fine tu- 
lips is very larg, and we are enabled to put some sorts 
as a low as &6 per 100—an object to those who wish to 
form a superb tulip bed.) 

CROWN «MPERIALS—assorted, of the most splendid 
colors, and showy flowers, large roots, 25 to 38 cts each, 
(extra fine roots.) 

JON QUILLES—sweet scented, finest roots 124 cents 


each. 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS—fragrant, white with | 
citron cups, extra sized ruots, 25 cts each. 

DOUBLE NARCISSUS—fragrant, of all colors, 124 
cts each—per dozen, $1. 

SPRING CROCUS—of all colors, 64 cts each, 50 cts 

dozen. 

PODOPHYLLUM PELTATUM—(a most singular 
production, fruit bearing and medicinal) 124 cts each. 

The above roots are from the same house from which 
we received our supply last season, and which gave such | 
universal satisfaction; some of the double Hyacinths | 
having produced bells 1 inch and 8-10ths in diameter. 

Purchasers are requestcd to notice that the above roots | 
are not purchased at auction, and are all remarkable for | 
their size, and for the beauty and delicacy of tint of their 
flowers. 

Also, a further supply of Bulbous Roots, comprising | 
Large White fragrant Lilies, 12, cts each, 1 dollar per | 
dozen, Tiger (spotted) Lilies, same price, Martagon or 
Turk’s Caps Lilies, same price. tf 


| 





Grape Vines. 

For sale by the Subscriber, at his Garden in Dorches- 
ter, several varieties of Grape Vines, Scotch Gooseber- | 
ries, Altheas, and Forest Trees. Among the former are 

Black Hamburg, 

Oval Purple, 

Round Black, te to 4 years old—have borne fruit | 

White Muscadine, the present year. 

White Chasselas, | | 

Constantia. 

Black and white Moscatel—one year old. The parent 
vines are represented to have borne clusters weighing | 
26 Ibs. 


Barcelona, a beautiful fruit, one year old. 
Polomino 
. Procured for me by the Consul at 
oe Castal- Cadiz, and said to be the most val- 
> Peta uable Grapes produced in Spain. 


Clarence, or No. 13, a valuable variety, and great 
bearer. 

Isabella, 

Catawba, > Native. 

Bland, 

With many other sorts. 

Orders for any quantity of the above will be promptly 
executed, on application by mail, or otherwise, at the 


Garden, or at 74 Congress street. 
Oct. 5. 5t ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 


Jewelry, Watches and Fancy Goods. 





WM. M. WESSON, No. 105 Washington Street, | 


Boston, is constantly supphed with a good assortment 
of Watches, Silver and Plated Ware, Jewelry, Cutlery, 
Trays of all kinds, Fancy Goods, &c, &c, which he will 
dispose of at as low arate as can be purchased in the 
city. ((7 Watches repaired and warranted. 


HORTICULTURAL REGISTER 
(PUBLISHED IN LONDON.) 

The Horticultural Register, and General Magazine of 
all Useful and Interesting Discoveries connected with 
Natural History and Rural Subjects, is published monthly 
in London. Subscriptions received by 

MUNROE & FRANCIS, 

Oct. 26. 127 Washington street. 


New England Farmer’s Almanac for 1832. 
Just published by J. B. Russell, at the office of the 
New England Farmer, 52, North Market Street, anc 
Carter, Hendee & Babcock, Wasbington Street, the 
New Englani Farmer's Almanac, for 1832, by T. G 
Fessenpen, Editor of the New England Farmer—the 
Astronomical calculations by Ropert T. Paine, Esq. 





Splendid Bulbous Roots. — | 








~ 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
FROM Tron 
APPLES, russettings, - barrel.) 200° 28 

wee *- first sort, - ton, 105 00 108 Oy 
’varl, first sort, - 1120 00 122 5y 

BEANS, white, hashel 90 JI "% 


BEEF, mess, barrel! 8 50 90 


Cargo, No. 1, ms 700 7 50 


Cargo, No. 2, - “ 625 6 5? 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1,new, - pound l4 y¥ 
CLIEESE, new milk, . «“ 6 & 

Skimmed milk, - oF 3 4 
FLAXSEED, . 112 150 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- barrel; 575 600 

Genesee, : “ 575 600 
Alexandria, : 6s 462 500 
Baltimore, wharf, ° “ 500 58 

GRAIN, Corn, Northern. - bushel.) 68 70 
Corn, Southern Yellow, — - “6 63 65 

Rye, : “6 75 78 

Barley, « ‘6 90 100 

Oats, 7 * 4 dh 50 

IIAY, - | cwt. 60 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ew. 950 10 00 
| HOPS, Ist quality, - “ 11 00 13 00 
| LIME, - \cask.| 100, 125 
| PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton.) 300 3 25 
PORK, clear, - barrel, 16 oo 17 00 
Navy mess, : ‘ | 13 00 14 00 

Cargo, No. I, el # 13 00 13 50 

SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - lbushel.| 200) 2 95 
Red Top (northern) o 1? Stes 50 715 

Red Clover, (northern) - |pound 10 12 
TALLOW, tied, - -ewt.| 800 8 50 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - pound, 63) 65 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, |“ 70; % 
Meriuo, three fourtas washed, “| £2) 55 

Mer. so, ha viood, . ;, = | 50) 52 

Merino, quai ter, - so 45) 48 

Native, washed, - “7 45 50 

Pulled superfine, - os 63, 65 

Ist Lamb’s, - “ | 53! 60 

a4, * -| «| w«) @ 
Sd, -| =] | 30 

1st Spinning, ear & 50 53 


PROVISION MARKET. 


BEEP, best pieces, - pound 8 1% 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, = | él 8 
whole hogs } és 4 
VEAL, " . at ee’ 
MUTTON, | 4 ie 
POULTRY, | es g| 12 
BUTTER, keg and tub, } “ 12) 15 
Lump, best, “i 20) °8 

EGGS, f - | dozen. 18) Sy) 
MEA L, Rye, retail - bushel. 82 84 
Indran, retail, «4 82 84 
POTATOES, ~~ 22 37 40 
CIDER, (according to quality] at] cy U0) 3 00 











Briguron Manxrr—Monday, Nov. 7. 


At Market this day 2022 Beef Cattle, 721 Stores, 3067 
Sheep, and 2712 Swine.—About 300 Sheep and 600 Swine 
| have been before reported. 

12 or 1300 of the above number of Beef Cattle were 
| taken by the barrellers before they arrived at Brighton. 
| It is our usual practice to include such in the number re- 
| ported. 

Pricrs.—Beef Cattle—The market was quite brisk, 
| and prices were rather uneven, but on the whole better 
| —we shall quote a little higher, extra &5 25, prime $5, 
| good 4 50, thin 3a 4 25. 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess $3 84a 4, No. 1, 3 38 a 3 50; 
No. 2, 3 a 3 25. 
| Working Oxen--We noticed sales at $50, 60, 62, 67, 
78 and $92. 
| Cows and Calves—No sales noticed. 
Sheep—We noticed sales at 1 88, 2, 217, 2 25, and $2 
50. A few prime Sheep and a few Wethers were sold, 
| price not known. 
| Swine—No particnlar variation from last week—we 
noticed a lot of 20 barrows, selected, at 5c. ; a lot of 100 
‘half barrows, selected, at 43; a lot of 50, two thirds bar- 
rows, selected, at 43, and a lot of 50 at 44; a lot of 100, 
| to close, at 43. At retail, 44 for sows, and 54 for bar- 
rows. 


| Mew York Cattle Market, Vov. 4.—At market this 
| week, 1100 head Beef Cattle, 6000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Beef Cattle all sold at full as good prices as last week, 
,450a675. Good Cattle very scarce and some, sales at 
| $7. Sheep and Lambs—remarkably dull sales, and num- 
bers driven back; Sheep $2 a5, Lambs 15003. A few 
| sales made at the last prices. Dressed Pork 54 to 6.— 
| Live Fat Hogs, 33.2 4.—V. ¥. D. Adv. 


| 
| 
| [Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. | 
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RAIN WATER DOCTOR, 

Some twenty years ago, there sprang up, in the | 
State of Connecticut, a noted quack, commonly | 
known by the name of ¢ Dr Rain-water.’ 

* Austere and lonely, cruel to himself, 

Did they report him. Water his drink, 

His food stale bread and pottage.’ 

In cunning quacks, who shroud their arts ina 
veil of mystery, the vulgar always repose a super- | 
stitious confidence which give the practitioners | 
complete control overthem. Dr Rain-water used 
his power to noble purpose, Believing that most | 
diseases sprang from dram-drinking, he gave his 
patients some inert nostrum, and solemnly charged 
them totouch no drink but rain water, declaring | 
that should they wse any other, the medicine | 
would operate as a poison. All their food, too, was 
prepared in rain water. Of course his patients 
complied, and the success of his practice was 
astonishing. His fume spread far and wide. 
The sick were brought to him in such numbers 
as literally to crowd his door and surround 
his house. Lingering affections, on which the 
whole materia medica had been poured in vain, 
vanished before Rain-water, as if by a spell. The 
physicians were astounded, and students in medi- 
cine trembled at the anticipated ruin of their des- 
tined vocation. 

But poor Rain-water at length fell, like his own 
element from a bursting cloud; but never, like that, 
to riseagain, His secretcame out,and he was 
instantly deserted. 

L’ Envoy.—Dr Cold-water,who now offers his 
gratuitous services to the public, is undoubtedly 
quite as skilful as Dr Rain-water ; but fortunately 
or unfortunately, has nothing to recommend him 
but honesty, philanthropy, truth and wisdom, 


which, however, it is hoped, will one day accom. | 


plish as much as a quack’s label.— Salem Gaz. 





Rules to be observed in speaking of others, —The 


following rules of Dr Cotton Mather, on the sub-. 


ject of slander, are recommended to the considera- 
tion of the lovers of peace. 

‘He resolved he never would speak evil falsely 
of any man; and if ever he spoke against any, it 
should be uuder the following restrictions and 
limitations which he conscientiously observed :— 

‘He would consider whether it would not be 
proper to speak to the person himself, concerning 
the evil before he spoke of it to any one else. 

‘ He would ordinarily say nothing reflecting on 
any man, behind his back, which he would not 
readily say to his face, 


* He would aggravate no evil of another, which | 


he had occasion to speak of, nor make it worse 
than it was, 

‘ When he was properly called to speak against 
any man, if he knew any good of him, he would 
speak of that too. 

* He would be sure to maintain charity towards 
the persons of all that he had occasion to speak 
against, and would heartily wish them all good.’ 





A Polish proverb says—‘ You may strip a Pole to 


ins shirt—but if you attempt to take his shirt, he will 
regain all. ; 


A person inquiring what became of such-a-one: 
Oh, dear, says one of the company, poor fellow he 
died insolvent, and was buried by the parish. Died 
In-solvent, cries another, that is a mistake, for he 








No Croaking.— Ifa man be gloomy, let him 


keep to himself. No one has a right to go croak- 
ing about society or whatis worse, looking as if le 
stifle:| grief. These fellows should be put in the 
pound. I like a good broken heart or so, now 
and then ; putthen we should retire to the Sierra 
Morena mountains, aud live upon locusts and wild 
honey.’ 


The most agreeable of all companions is a simple 
frank man, without any high pretension to an op- 
pressive greatness, one who loves life, and under- 
stands the use of it; obliging alike at all hours; 
above all, ofa golden temper, and steadfast as an 
anchor. Forsuch an one, we would glaaly exchange 
the greatest genius, the most brilliant wit, the pro- 
foundest thinker. 





Value of a Nail.—We have been told that the 
first nail ever seen in Madagascar was taken from a 
boat at Riotea. It was a spike nail, and brought 
hither by its fortunate possessor as something of rare 
value. Andso it proved, for he made no small gain 


by lending it out for hire to canoe builders to bore | 


holes in the sides of their planks. Afterwards an- 
other lucky fellow got hold of a nail, and not knowing 


how such a thing came into existence, he shrewdly | 


conjectured that it must have been formed bya process 
of vegetation. 
an exotic, he planted his nail in the ground, but wait- 
ed in vain for the blade, the bud, the blossom, and 
the fruit. This man is still living, and has not heard 


the last of his speculation, being often reminded, to | 


his no small chagrin, of the folly by which he acquir- 


ed at least one piece of knowledge.—Tyerman and | 


Bennet’s Voyages. 





When Mr John Kemble played Hamlet in the 


country, the gentleman who acted Guilderstern was 


or imagined himself to be, a capital musician. Ham- 


let asks him,—‘ Will you play upon this pipe ?—* My | 


Lord I cannot.’-—‘ [ pray you.’—* Believe me I can- 

not.’—‘ I do beseech you.’—* Well, if your lordship 

insists onit, I shall do as well as I can,’ and to the | 
| confusion of Hamlet, and the great amusement of the 

audience, he played God save the King. 





The Tartars have a singular manner of drawing 
| water from a great depth. A long rope, with a large | 
| leather bag (kept open at the mouth by a hoop,) is 
let down into the well; the end is fastened to the | 

saddle of a mounted Tartar, who rides off, and by 
‘this means draws the water from the well; a person 
| in attendance empties the bag while the horseman 
returns, and repeats the process as often as may be 
required. 








When the Hon. F. N. was governor of Ceylon, he 
was addressing a native prince through the medium 
| of an interpreter, in a high strain of courtly adula- 
tion, to each sentence of which the prince answer- 
ed ‘Cadab.’ This was repeated so frequently as to 
induce the governor to inquire into its meaning. ‘ He 
means to say,’ answered the interpreter, ‘that your 
excellency lies.’ 


Wherefore, to propagate so valuable | 


FRUIT TREES. 

For sale at the Kenrick Nurseries, in 
New7on, near Boston, a most exten-ive as- 
sortment of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds, 
Mulberries, Quinces, Raspberries, Gooseber- 

ry and Currant bushes, Grape Vines of the best foreign 
sorts, and 25 finest varieties of Strawberries, including 
the most rare, productive and esteemed. 

Also about 400 varieties of the most hardy ornamental 
trees and shruts, and superb hardy roses, including Silver 
Firs, varieties of Spruce, Flowering Horse Chesnuts, 
‘lowering Catalpas, Mountain Ash with beautiful clus- 
ters of red berries in autumn and winter, Purple Acacia, 
Three Thorned and Thornless Acacia, Butternuts, Ailan- 
thus or tree of Heaven, Elms, American and Scotch, 
Sugar Maples, Weeping Willows, do. do. Napoleon from 
St Hélena tree, Honeysuckles. Many cf the above sorts 
of trees of extra sizes, for ornamenting highways and 

| commons, 

Wuirr Muvserries, genuine sort for silk worms, 
by the 100 or 1000 for Plantations. 

IsapeLLA and Carawsa Grape Vines, either singly 
or at reduced prices by the 100 or 1000. 

Cuina Roses, Cu1nesE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GE- 
RANEUMS, &c. &c. 

Written orders addressed either to Jonn or Wi1LLIAM 
Kenrick, Newron, are regularly received by the 
| daily mail, and will be promptly attended to, or they 
may if more convenient be left with J. B. Russell, at the 
New England Farmer office, where also, catalogues may 
be obtained gratis on application. But purchasers are in- 
vited when convenient to call and examine the trees, fe, 
' tor themselves, and make their own selections ; but when 
\ this is not convenient, then let them forward their or 
| ders, relying that the very best possible selection will be 
| made for them. Trees when destined for a distant place, 
|are carefully packed either in clay or moss, and mats, 
and delivered whenever ordered in Boston free of any 
charge for transportation. eptD1 Oct. 19. 


(> Ammunition 
Ot the best quality aud lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POWDER STORE, 
6» Broad Street. 
N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded tf Jan. 














Pear Seedlings. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 
North Market Street— 

Pear SEEDLINGS, of vigorous growth, anc prom- 
ising appearance, raised within six miles of Boston, in 
fine order for nurseries—the largest size are from 18 to 
24 inches in length, the whole plant; price $10 pe, 
thousand ; the second size from 12 to 18 inches in length 
price $5 per thousand. They will be suitably packed 
as wanted, for transportation to any distance. Oct. 19. 





Binding. 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed 
that they can have their volumes neatly half bound and 
lettered, at 75 cts. per volume, by leaving them at the 














Farmer office. Aug. 3. 

oe ESET - ae ed 
Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 

payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 


sixty days from thetime of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 

((> No paper wil! be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 








The Board of Health—A countryman walking | 
along the streets of New York, found his progress. 
stopped by a close barricade of wood.—‘ What is, 
this for?’ said he toa person in the street. ‘ Oh, | 
that’s to stop the yellow fever.’—‘ Aye, I have often | 
oe of the board of health, butI never saw it be- | 
ore.’ 





A joke which has run through the press about | 
Signor Paganini and pretty Miss Waters, arose in | 
the following manner:—At a dinner at De Begni’s, 
whose pupil the young lady is, Paganini was hand- | 
ing her from one room to another, and she, lost in. 
admiration of him, exclaimed, ‘I wish I was your | 
fiddle ;’ to which the Signor instantly replied, ‘ And 





died in England, I am, sure, I was at his burying. 


I wish I was your beau ” 
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